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PREFACE. 
AKI 1019 Scott 


2 HE following OnsxRv TIONS being 
| ſent 10 mebyia Friend, who 1 not 
on Curious, but alſo a great Lo- 
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might be any Ways uſeful to the Publick ; I 
bade thought fit to-do! is, not doubting but 
they vill be of Uſe to all, but, J ec to 
Swokb- MEN; 0h cunnot Jail to'reap He- 
uifit by. the ſerious. Peru of them, and-of 
the Bookto which they relate the au De- 
n of which, u, no doubt, to 2 the true 
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kheſe Mafters of true Defence, | 


as they call themfetves, 1 were engag'd, did not 


above onde or ow ones 
their own" Ternts, 


1815 955 Bout, when t ent one 


another; tlie one u b and the other in tlie Breaſt. 


R. hought I to my ſelf, if this he the Effects of your-Dex- 
terity and Sxill in the Alt of Defence, a Man may be as well 
wirliout it; for Tam fare; Two who had never before hand- 
led a Sword; could nat have cut one another ſooner, not 


more, in ſo ſhort a Time, as theſe Two Fretenders o the | 


true Art of Defence did. ee 
This made me ebdetdch, char 1 hach all x been in 4 
Miſtake; in fancying that Twodextrous and adroit Sword - 
metr could fight very-ſmartly, and in good Earneſt, and not 
receive, for a conſiderable Ti ime, any Wound from one ano- 
ther, but what would be llight and no . 8 rn 
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this Thought prevail'd with me for ſome Days, during 
which Time, I run down and undervalu'd in all Companies, 
nay, even in the publick Coffec-houſes, the Art of the Sword, 
agot no Uſe, becauſe I had ſeen thatsthoſe,; who a 
to be Maſters of it, could not, for above one Minute, de 
themſelves from one another's Blow-Ss. 5 
This was the Effect and Conſequence of what I obſerv'd, 
not only tliat Day, but alſo TwWo or Three, Tres ſince, 
when they likewiſe very ſoon cut one another; -untilibeing 
one Day in the City, and turning over ſome Books in 
Mr. Strahan's Shop, oppolite to the Royal-Exchange, I: by 
Chance ſee a Book of Fencing, writ by one Sir WilliqmHoge, 
which he calls his Vem Method of Fencing; and z he 
Curiolity to peruſe it, I ſoon begun to alter my Thoughts, 
and change my Opinion, as to the Inſufficiency of the Art, 
ro defend a. Man, for a conſiderable, Time, in the Heat of an 
earneſt Engagement, nay, even in a Rencounter or Duel, 
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for one's Life. 


For in this Book he makes it plain, that the Uncertainty 
theſe 143115 Defence, proceeds not at all from the Imper- 


fection and Inſufficiency of the Art, but from the Openneſs 
and Uncertainty of the Guard they commonly make uſe of, 
which is the Medium Guard; a Guard liable and expos'd to 
all the Variety of Leſſons, and Feints, that any Man can 
think of; and that it is no wonder, that not only purſuing 
from that very open Guard, but alſo drawing their Parades 
trom it, they meet with that Uncertainty in their Defence, 
which any, who frequent that Place of publick Tryal of Skill, 
may eaſily obſerve. E . 72 7 

For, altho? Sword-men, as he ſays, are neither infallible, 
nor invulnerable, more than other, Feopte, yet it diſcovers 
a great Impertection in thoſe who -protels the Art, when 
they cannot defend themſelves, by their Dexterity, for a few 
Minutes; which he aſſerts a true Artiſt is capable to do, 
nay, even a. great deal longer, if he makes. uſe of ſuch a 
true Defence, and cunning Dexterity;as Art can furniſh him 
with; and which Defence, he ſays, he has improv'd to that 
Perfection to which it is brought in his ,Vew Method; and 
that is, the Defence which he draws, from the Hanging. 
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Guard in Seconde with a ſloping Point; becauſe, from that 
Guard or Poſture, he draws all his Defence: or Croſſes, as 
well againſt / Thruſts as blows; (for he lays down as a-Foun- 
dation, That all true Defence With oy Weapon, depends 
upon the Croſs it makes upon the Adverſary's Weapon,what- 
ever be the Poſition of the, Sword-hand;: and that the grea- 
ter the Croſs is, the more ſlow is the Adverſary's Purſuit, 
Which, by all poſſible Means, wWe ſhould endeavour to ten- 
der ſo, and conſequently the more ſecure and certain a Man's 
own Defence, becauſe, without a. Croſs, there's no true 
Defence; and to ward a Blow, or turn off a Thruſt with the 
Sword-Hilt, or Shell, ſhows no more Art, than to do itwith, 
Inde or Head. piece, ſeeing the Blow is by both, not 

efended by Art, in forming a Croſs, but received upon the 
Metal, which is Sword Proot,). and from hence aſſerts this 
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ſeeming Paradox. 3 i* * E379) F353 ky 3 1 8. 9817 0 
_ That be has, brought the Art of Defence, by the right t ming 
ſach NS 


ood Croſſes, to the utmoſt Perfection Humane Nature is 
* of, becauſe, ſays he, there cannot be a greater than 4 
right C 5 or Angle, formed by any Two Weapons ; and that this. 
right angled Croſs, being frequently in ones Defence, draw from 
this Guard in Seconde. with 4 ſloping Point, and the greaieſt. 
Croſs, making, as has been ſaid; the n afe Define, 
therefore it is impoſſible, for humane Nature to. invent 4 better 
Defence, than what is drawn from this Guard, becauſe the grea- 
telt Croſs that can be framed by Two Weapons, for a Man's 
Defence, is drawn, from it; Which is indeed. a Dempnſtra- 
tion, but What I. did 1 well take at firſt reading, un: 
til 1 more ſeriouſly. reflected upon his Argument ; | whereas 


moſt other Guards, ſays he, particularly thoſe H the Small-Sword 
in, Quarte and Lierse, in framing their Parades, make, bat ſmall. 
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Croſſes ,, which, gives to-the Adverſary frequent 1 8 254 
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making Variety of Feints or falcifying, Motions, whereby, a Mas, 
Defence is render d more Uncertain, and conſequently his Perſon, 
more expos'd to bis Adverſarfs Ihraſis; the very Reverſe 
of which a Man meets 7 8 who with, Cunning and Dex. 
tent ple of 1s e 8nd; ee ene 
cellent Hanging-Guard, in Strande, as he, ought... 
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For, ſays he, There is a Cunning and Subtilty, as well 
as Dexterity, which belongs to the true Art of the Sword, 
and which but few, profeſſing the Art, are Maſters of; 


Thruſts and Blows being to be avoided feveral other Ways, 
by a judicious and agile Artiſt, than by always meeting 


with, and obſtinately oppoſing the Adverſary's Sword; a 
Thiag not known in the Bear-Gardens, where, at firſt en- 
gaging they come commonly cloſe up to one another, and 
theres with Fury diſcharge repeated Blows, whereby en- 
ſue Contretemps and grievous Wounds ; which does in- 
deed pleaſe the ignorant Mob, but ought. to be abomi- 
nate by all good Artiſts and Men of judgment, ſeeing it 
is a moſt ſcandalous Diſparagement'to all true Art; which 


ought to be perform'd, not only with Calmneſs, but with 


a cautious Vigour and Judgment, otherwiſe ſuch fool- 
hardy Perſons run headlong to their own Deſtruction, 
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which, by a true Art is deſign'd to, be prevented; Fen- 
cing being at firſt invented and deſign'd chiefly for De- 
tending, and not for Offending; that falling in only by 
the Way, and moſtly (except upon Neceſſity) to be made 
uſe of as a Means to effectuate the other main End, 
which is a Man's Defence and Preſervation of his Life, 
when in good Earneſt atack l. 
To which, he ſays, It may be objected; that what ist 
be done, had as good be ſoon done; and that Down-head, 
Slap, Thruſt, and away with it, is much more manly, than 
70 aß Shifting and Dalieing, as if a Man were afraid of his 
Skin, or could not endure the Sight of his own Blood. © 
To which he Anſwers in the Negative, for, ſays he, What- 
ever Backſword Maſters may venture upon a publick Stage, 
where they run only the hazard of a tew, many Times flight, 
Curs in fighting for a Prize; yer the Caſe.is quite different, 
when a Mah has his Life at Stake, and is lyable to both 
Stroke and Thruſt; and which, when gone, cannot be re- 
calld again; fo that, if ever a Man ought to have his Wits 
about him, and keep hitnſelf free from Paſſion, it is, when 
he is engag'd for Life; that being his All, nay, his very Self; 
in reſpect whereof the Loſs of the whole World is not fo 


much as to be named, or put in the Ballance, eſpecially 


when 
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when a Man runs tlie Hazard, of being in a few Minates 
thruſt into, and entring Eternity in violent Paſſion and 
Blood; A Damping and Dreadful Thought indeed, to any 
ſerious thinking Chriſtian! and againſt which (as Matters 
go now a-Days amongſt thoſe who are call'd Men of Ho- 
nour, who but too often make Trifles the Ground: of bloody 
Quarrels) the true Art of the Sword is'a moſt excellent Pre- 
. ee eee 

For, ſays he, althoꝰ when the moſt dextrous Sword- men 

in the World come to be engag'd, the one will certainly, if 

they continue a while fighting, have the better of, and Ma- 
ſter the other; there being ſcarcely any ſuch Thing to be 

found, as a perfect Equality amongſt Men; yet, for the 

moſt Part, ſuch dextrous Artiſts as are overcome, are com- 
monly ſo, either by being commanded, or diſarmed, or by 

; receiving ſeveral ſlight Wounds, which, altho' not Mortal, 

pet are ſufficient, at laſt, ſo to diſable them, that they are 

I neceſlitate to ſuccumb, and yeild to their conquering Adver- 


7 ſary ; whereas, when 9 without Art, they, 
> commonly with Paſſion, ruſh ſo furiouſly and headlong up- 
, on one another, that the Wounds they receive, or exchange, 
5 are for the moſt Part Mortal; ſo that the true Benefit all. 
5 Men reap by Fencing, is, that altho? they cannot always 
0 conquer their Adverſaries, or even defend themſelves from 
d, flight Wounds, yet they ſhall; by their Art, for the moſt Part, 
in both of them fave their Lives, by receiving only ſuch Wounds, 
is { as are at firſt but Sight, altho' diſabling; whereas thoſe. 
þ Coups Fourrez, as the French Term them, which are receiv'd 
Fr full Tilt, and wholly Home, by Ignorants and Maladroits, 
ze, When in Earneſt engag'd, prove generally not only Diſabling, 
nit, but Mortal; which Diſadvantage alone, ought, he ſays, to 
at, excite and encourage all Gentlemen, not only to the tho- 
th rough Underſtanding of this moſt uſeful. and ſaving Art, 
kg but alfa to endeavour to put it always in Practice, with Cau- 


firs tion, Vigour, and judgment; without which, a Man loſesa 
1 great deal of the Benefit, which otherwiſe he would reap. 


af; [by his Art. 
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He ſays, he is alſo apt to believe, that the firſt Riſe 'of 
People's making uſe of ſharp Weapons did proceed from 
this: That in me eg Ages, flender and weak Men found them: 
ſeldes at 4 great Diſaavantage, when they came to engage thoſe 
who were ſtrong. aud vigorous, either at Hand- Bloms or with other 
blant Weapons ; and to bring themſelves to ſome Equality with 
ſuch Robuſt and flirong Perſons, did invent firſt the Sabre, or 
Broad-Sword, whoſe Edges are mioſtly made uſe of; bug. il 
finding themſcluves at 4 Diſadvantage, by reaſon of the others 
great Strength, overpowering them in the Herculian Way of diſ- 
charging their Blows againſt them, which they had not Strength 
to iſt 47 did next fall upon the Pointed Weapons, that is 
Shcering and Small-Sword ; well concluding, that if they could 
but give 4 Thruſt, it would do generally more Execution than 
the others Blows ; to obviate which, the Strong and Vigorous. 
Men did, upon the other Hand, invent the Firſt Method to 
Croſs, and put aſide thoſe dangerous Thruſts, which was the True 
Foundation, and Riſe of the 7.9 der ant 
A, Laſt, when the Generality of People, who were ignorant of this 
new found out Art, 4 both Defending and Offending, found them- 
ſelves alſo at a great Diſadvantage,when they came to be engag d with 
thoſe Weapons, againſt ſuch dextrous Artiſts ; they, to render 
themſelves ſtill in more equal Circumſtances with both ſtrong 
and weak Sword-men, did, after the Invention of Ganpowder, 
endeavonr to determine all their Qaarrels with Fire- Arms, mhere- 
by they render'd the other Arts with the Sword of no Uſe ; 
(a Method frequently taten by many even nom a-Days) and 
which, by the wiy, ſhows how neceſſary it is for all Sword-men, to | 
be good Marks-men_with the Piſtol, as well as dextrous Artiſts 
with the Sword, that they may not be ſurpris'd with the At- | 
acks of either, but be in utrumque Aru, as we ſay, that. 
is equally ready and N to ufe their diſtol or handle the / x 
Sword; ſo, by what bas been ſaid, ht thinks it very epi 1 
that the Art did at firſt conſi 2 in Fe Deſeapvy.: art; 
. but that People, when engag d, Falling commonly in Paſſion, 
b could not e with on defending themſelves, but did alſo, 
at the ſume Time, endeavour to return upon their Aaverſaries, 
what their Adverſaries intended to put pon them, which was 
either Blow or Thruſt: And thus they join d, or added the Of. 
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fenſive Part of both Edge and Point, to the Defenſive Part; 
both which together, do at this Day, contain and make up the 
whole Art of the Sword, | cf 

He alſo aſſerts Two other chief Advantages this Hanging- 
Guard in Seconde hath above all other Guards; which are 
Firſt, That it is equally uſeful a Foot againſt the Thruſt, 
as againſt the Blow ; and Secondly, the only proper 
Guard a Horſeback, againſt both ſmall and ſheering 
Sword; for it is hardly poſſible, ſays he, to defend a Blow, 
either a Foot, or Horſeback, with any of the ordinary 
Quart and Tierce Parades of the Small-Sword ; and if a 
Small-Sword Maſter ſhall pretend to defend a Blow with 
the Small-Sword, it will be found that he ſhall imme- 
diately (in Place of making uſe of a true ordinary Quart, 
or Tierce Parade) fall in to this in Seconde, which makes 
good all that this Author aſſerts of it; ſo that this Guard 
in Seconde being in all Caſes and Circumſtances, a general 
and moſt ſafe Poſture, from whence ſuch good Cauſes may 
be made, as will ward and defend, the Attacks of - 
all kind of Weapons, whether only edged, as the Back- 
ſword, or both edged and pointed, as the Sheering ; he 
therefore earneſtly recommends it to the Publick, and ad- 
viſes all Maſters, both of the Back-Sword and Small, to 
refrain from, and wholly quit their open and unſecure 
Guards, and uncertain and imperfe& Parades, which they 
can only draw from them, and take themſelves to this 
Natural, General, and moſt ſecure Guard in Seconde with 
a ſloping Point, from whence may be drawn and for- 
med ſuch good. Croſſes, as cannot fail, when made uſe 
of by a dextrous and judicious Artiſt, to defend him 
from the Blows and Thruſts of all Weapons, and that 
as well on Horſe-back as a Foot. 

And whereas it is commonly aſſerted by forward Igno- 
rants, that they can ealily Beat the beſt Sword-man from 
any nice and formal- Guard he can put himſelf in, by 
a forward and violent Purſuit, he ſays, that however 
other Guards may be liable to this, when made uſe of 
by half skill'd Sword-men, yet thoſe forward Naturaliſts 
can never pretend to have mw Advantage againſt rior 

| bt Guar 
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Guard in Seconde, becauſe the more vigorouſly a Sword 
_ Mans attack'd, who makes uſe of it, the more he is for- 
= ced- to the true Poſture of it, and fo far from being Beat 
from it, that he is rather in a manner. Beat and Forced to 
it, ſo ſafe and natural a Poſture is it; fo that this Aſer- 
tion of beating a Sword-man from his Guard or Defen- 
ſive Poſture, is at Bottom falſe, becauſe, whatever Poſture 
a Sword-man be in, if from that Poſture he make and 
frame good Croſſes upon his Adverſary's Sword, what- 
ever be the Poſition of the Sword-hand, he can never be 
faid to be beat off his Defence; for when he is a perfor- 
ming of that, he is always upon his Guard or defenſive 
Poſture: A Guard being only the firſt Poſition of the Bo- 
dy, into which a Man places himſelf at firſt drawing of 
tis Sword, and is always good when the Body is made there- 
by both thin and ſhort; tor ſo ſoon as ever he enters into 
Action, he commonly goes from the nice Poſture of his 
Guard, and falls in to the forming of good Crofles for his 
Defence; which Croſſes are his only true Guard, and not 
the Poſture he at firſt put - himſelf into. 245 
This Author has a great many other uncommon Poſitions 
and Directions, quite contrary to what is commonly advi- 
fed and put in Practice by the Geflerality of Fencing-Maſters ; 
ſuch as, that in making uſe of the common Small- Sword 
Parades in Quart and Tierce, a Man is many Times oblig'd, 
for his better Defence, to frame the Croſs upon his Adver- 
ſary's Sword, cloſe almoſt to his own Body, the better to 
meet with the foible or weak Part of it, otherwiſe he will 
be fair to have the Thruſt forced home upon him. 
That in thruſting a plain Thruſt againſt the ordinar 
Quart or Tierce Guards, eſpecially within the Sword, to make 
it the more ſwift, and to take the better, the Sword's Point 
| ſhould: be carried Home upon the ſame Side it is preſen- 
ted, beyond the Adverſary's Sword-hand, or Wriſt, before 
ever the Thruſter offer to diſengage whereby the Thruſt, 
efpecially by thruſting with the Hand in Tierce, will be a 
eat deal more Surprizing and Swift, than when a Man. 
ooze juſt, as his Sword-lyes. (without this previous ad- 


vancing Motion upon the ſame Side) and thruſting wm 
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his Hand in — 21 upon the Weak of the Adverſary's Sword, 
which is indeed a nice Direction. | * 
That in Thruſting aſter Feints, and from Binding, a Man 
ſhould thruit at ſome little Diſtance, and evite, or ſhun his 
Adverſary's Sword as much as poſſible; which is quite con- 
trary to the common Method, becauſe, /ays he, As upon the 

- defenſive Part, or Parade, a Man ought always to endea- 
vour to meet with, and oppoſe his Adverſary's Sword; 


ſo upon the offenſive Part, or purſuit, he ought to ſhua it, 


the better to prevent his Adverſary's forming a Croſs upon 
it; whereby his Defence and Parade will be the more un- 
certain. ; DIT 
That in planting any Thruſt, a Man ought generally, un- 
leſs the open he is to thruſt upon, lye very near to him, ſo 
to plant it, that his Sword's Point may be as much as poſſi - 
ble upon a Level with the Sword · Arm, near to the Shoulder- 
Joint; that being the ſtraiteſt and longeſt Line, and conſe- 
uently that which will reach furtheſt; and if he do it not, 
that it is the better for him, and more dangerous for his 
Adverſary, to thruſt low towards the Belly, as high at the 
Breaſt, becauſe the lower Parts of the Body are not only 
more eaſily pierc'd and Wounded, than thoſe about the Breaſt, 
which are better fenced, by the Cheſts being Cartilagenous. 


and Bony, but alſo lying to low, more difficult to defend, 


by the Ordinary Quart and Tierce Parades,  _ 
And for preventing of Contretemps, ſtragliag Thruſts, ex- 
changed Thruſts, Thruſts from the Riſpofte, and Takeing 
Time, all which are different: He adviſes the conſtant Uſe 
-of the left Hand, without which, he ſays, it is very difficult 
to prevent any of them, when engag'd with a forward halt- 


 $kill'd Antagoniſt; upon which Account, he adviſes all good 


Sword men when engaged with ſuch Perſons, to become, if 
ſſible, the Purſuers,;. becauſe; when once Ignorants, or 
1alt-skill'd Perſons, are forc'd to their Defence, they are 
commonly done with it ; and this is the Reaſon why ſuch. 
Perſons generally purſue at firſt moſt furiouſly when engag/d, 
knowing their own Weakneſs and Uncertainty in Defending; 


% - 


_ ought to engrave in their Memories. 


a very excellent Direction, and which all good.-Swordemen 
; . — * F- ry | 
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That one of the chief Reaſohs, why the Art of the Sword 
is ſo much neglected and undervalued by many, - proceeds 
from People's generally looking upon all Gentlemen, who 
have been but a few-Months at School, to be good and dex- 

trous Sword-men; and when ſuch are engag'd and worſted 
by forward Ignorants, they immediately impute it to the 
Imperfection of the Art, and not to the unskillfulneſs and 
maladroitneſs of theſe young Sword- men; for to become a 
true and skillful Artiſt, requires a very frequent, long, and aſ- 
ſiduous Practice in School- play, againſt all Kind of Conſti- 
tutions and Tempers; a Calmneſs or Preſence of Mind, a 
vigorous Agility, and what Crowns all, a ſolid Judgment; 
to make uſe, in an earneſt Engagement, as well of tñie Cun- 
ning and Subrilty of the Art, as of the moſt Surprizing and 
Maſculine Leſſons, belonging to it; for, [as he, by ſome- 
times breaking a little Meaſure, making a Kind of Circular 
Motion, or yeilding a Foot or TWo of Ground, until the 
Violence of ones Adverſary's' Purſuit be over, when a Sword- 
man has Room for it, he may many Times fave his Life; when 
by obſtinately oppoſing a moſt violent Purſuit, from a paſſio- 
nate and froward Adverſary, by a continued Defending with 
the Sword, he may be ſo preſſed upon as to fail in his Parade, 
or Croſs, and thereby receive a mortal Wound; for whatever 
may be the miſtaken Notion of ſome nice People, of breaking of 
Meaſure, and reaſonably yeilding or giving a little Way up- 
on Occaſion; neither Art, nor Honour, oblige a Sword man 
to ſtand an immoveable Butt, for his Adverſary to ſtrike and 
thruſt at ; not withſtanding of Which, he very much difap- 
proves of a too much, or — e back, or rather time. 

rous retiring. This is alfa very Gt. 
That the ſtrong or weak Parts of a Sword, are not to be 
conſidetꝰd; fo much H reſpect to-the Ordinary Diviſion 
otits Blade; into Fort and Foible, as with refpect tothe Ctofs it 
frames upon the Adyerfary's Sword; anf Preffure it makes 
upon it; either by its own Weight only, 4 0 Impulſe of 
the Sword-hand. added to it ; becauſe, as theſe are, fo; ac- 


eordigg't6/rhe nice Rules of Are; aft che Fire or Paible of 
a Sword, when in Action; be reckon'd ; the moſt Part of a 
Sword becoming ſometimes thereby all Fort, as at other Times 
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all Foile, whereby the Fort and Foible of a Sword, in Place of 


being fix'd and determin'd, as by the common and ordinary 
Diviſion thereof, by the Middle, into Fort and Foible, become, 
in Action, altogether changeable and unfixd, and depend 
wholly upon the framed'Crofs, and Prefſure or Impulſe, or 
the Agent's Sword-hand ; All which, at firſt View, ſeem ve. 
ry Odd, and contrary to the true Rules of Art, but upon 
ſecond Thoughts and folid Reaſoning, will be foundto be 


as great Truths in the Art, as they are Niceties unknown 


to moſt Maſters. 


Again, after he has moſt particularly and convincingly an- 


ſwer'd all the Objections can be made, by the greateſt Ene- 


my, and moſt caviling Ignorant, againſt the Uſeſulneſs of 
the Art of the Sword, and which diſcovers this Author's Mo- 


deſty and Ingenuity ; he compares good and dextrous Sword- 
men to skilltul Gamelters, who, altho* they may at firſt 


ſitting down to any Game, have a bad Run, as they term 


it, againſt Bunglers, will certainly at laſt carry off their Mo- 


ney ; fo good Sword-men, not pretending to Infallibility, as 
has been ſaid, may ſometimes come to be worſted by bold 
unskilltul Perſons, but that upon the Main they have a ver 

confiderable Odds to the better, and will nor fail, to ſucceed, 
once in many Times; which Uncertainty, % he, ouphr, to 
humble good Sword- men, and prevent their too much pre- 


ſuming upon their Art and Dexterity, and alſo, rather make 


them cautious and backwards, as too haſty and forwards in 


engaging in any Quarrels, which, without impairing their |. 
Reputation and Honour, they can poſſibly prevent, or han- 


ſomely decline, at leaſt endeavour to take up and accommo- 


date, by the Interpoſition of judicious and honourable Se. 
conds ; The only true Hnd for which they were at firſt de- 
fign'd, and not (according to the unaccountable and niofſt 


unſriendly preſent Cuſtom) to encourage their Principals, _ 


and excite perhaps intimate Comarads, only diſobliged fora 


raſh Expreſſion, or other Trifle, to kill and deſtroy one 
another, by engaging them in an illegal Duel, or which is” 


no better, a premeditate Rencounter ; This as to the Seconds. 


% 


And as to the Principals; he hopes that the unreafonable; - 


as well as ungencrous Cuſtom of ſuffering Seconds, per 
War | 770 D | „ 
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not ſo.much as Witneſſes to the Quarrel, to engage with 


them, will be hereafter prevented, and diſcharg'd, Their Buſi- 
neſs ng only, 8 to er ee ee 1 1 7 
Partics, if pollib propoling a juſt and honourable Sa- 
tisfaction eo the oof injur'd; or if that will not do, ſecond- 
ly, to ſtand by at a very little Diſtance, with their Swords. 
a . e and ey 2 906 eee 
or ungen ny Advanta en by the Parties ; 
lang as the 25 in and a determining the ee ; 
and always betwixt Bouts or Breathings, to endeavour, b 


- * 


all Means to perſuade the Parties to an amicable Reconci- 


liation, to prevent the ſheding of more Blood, or perhaps 
the Loſs of one of their Lives; but it is. ſays he, the Wark 
of Principals more than Seconds, to prevent this unreaſo- 
nable engaging of Seconds, to fight along with them; for a 
Second, who is a Man of Honour, cannot hanſomly, nor 
will not decline en aging with his oppolite Second, if he de- 
fire it of him; unleſs the Principals interpoſe and prevent it. 

And for the more effeQually taking up of Quarrels, and 
reventing of Duels and paſſionate Rencounters, which. 
would be of ſuch Advantage and Benefit to all the Brit, 
who are generally ſo Bold and Courageous, as to decline no 
Manner of Battle, when either provgked,or otherwiſe promp-. 
ted to it; he lays dowaa m mes and eaſie Scheme, not 
only for eſtabliſhing a Society of Sword-men, for the grea- 
er Encouragement, and better Improvement of the Art; 
but alſo, for a Court of Honour, ſo very neceſſary and uſe- 


ful; and which js ſo much deſired by all peaceable, well na- 
tur'd, and truly honourable Perſons of all Ranks, that he 
hopes it may, in due Time, be offer'd to the Conſideration 


of King and Parliament, by ſome honourable Member, who 


_ - is a Lover, not only of the Art of the Sword, but of the 


Preſervation of his Country men's Lives ; where he hape 8 


u ſhall meet with that Encouragement, which the Impor- 
tance and Nature of ſo 2 honourable a Deſign may 
Ne eſpecially cook 


ofidering how many private Perſons 
ate loſt, or rather thrown away their Lives, in moſt 
unaccountable and trifling Quarrels, which ſuch a Remedy 
might, in all probability, have prevented.  _ TY 


have 
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os Tas hare Tavv ently aifavonr"8 te pew few of the many untbmener Poſitions, 


and Directians, cant ain d in this uſeful and cum iuu goal, hut ulſo green an Ac- 
count of the Behaviour of moſ# of the Gladiators is the Bear-Gardens, 
and how aefervedtly they ſſume to themſelves, the Gentlemany aud Hannu- 

rable Title of are Maſters of the true Seieuce of Defenre; altho' this 
Author alſo eckuowledges, thet there are ſome of them very pretty and dex- 
- grows Sward men, did they but male uſe of ſuch 4 ſecure Guard, or Po- 
ſture, 44 be recommends, from whenoe they could drew and frame 
god and ſafe Croſſes, fur theer more certain Defents ;; be alſo approves of 
* Gentlemens frequenting fuch Places of Tryai of Skill, berauſe it accuftoms 

them to the bear ing ing of Weaponr,end the faeingWounds given, and 


Blood drawn ;, (altho* { wiſh thes leſs were ſeldomer done. for the greater 


Reputation of the Art) which brings a Man, in à littie Time, to value as 
| Lene the Cut of a ſharp Sword, as the Blow of 4 blunt Stick, or Cudgel. 
But for the Fifty-C 
which is of late brought upon the publick Stages, he altogetber diſapprover of 
them, 4s appearing (beſides their being Vngentlemany) not only Burcheriy, 
but barbarows aud inhuman, aud therefore hopes they mill be for the future 
diſcountinanced and di d, by all G em lemen of Generoſity and Honour, 
ſeeing, at beſt, they" can to nothing, but to. throw thoſe who engage in 
them, into Decays, or ather lingring Diſeaſes, by.Reaſor of the grievors and 
violent Blows they recesve from one another, upon their Heads, Bellies and 
 Sromachs, ſo that it mould grieve and draw Piry from any generous Man's 


| Heart, to fer them thus hi uriſbiy bruiſe amd mnul one mother; 21 ** | 


to that Degroe, that he ſays be bas fern them fametimes curry d 
Sr „ 5 any Appenrance f LR. Genen * W 
w, this being ſo, and this Gentleman ſp earneſtly recommend - 


40 
ing to all People, the Uſefulneſs and Security of. the hanging Guard 
in Seconde, from whence;to draw a general Defence, both à Foot and 
Horſeback, whereby he puts the whole Art of the Sword upon a new 


Foot, as it were, by rendring the acquiring of it, nat only plain and 


eaſie, but alſo ſnort; reducing the defenſive Part ina Manner to but 


Two Motions, for parrying of all Kind of Blows and Thruſts, and 
the Purſuit to only about half a Bozen very plain and eaſie Leſſons, 


for offending by both Blow and Thruſt. I ſay, this being ſo; and that 


this Author can have no mean or ſelfiſh End in it; but upon the con- 5 


trary, by improving of the Art, to e and ſave People's Ho- 
nour and Lives, When unfortunate 

Sharps; is it not Matter of Wonder, and moſt unaccountable, that the 
Maſters, to whoſe Hands this Book has come, do not either frankly 
follow this good Advice, which d much tends to the Preſervation of 
Mens Perſons, or otherwiſe offer ſufficient Reaſons (which l don't b 
lieve they well can, it they have ferioally and with Attention 
his Book, the Author la ung anſwer 
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Hals, or trying of ones Manhood by Boxing, | 


y engag'd in an Ocæaſion with 


d in it all the material ObjeQions . 
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can be brought againſt it) for diſcovering the jm 
lufficiency ef this ne and ſafe Method of Defence? is 
and carneſt offer q to them. ** 15 ee eee . 

-1covfefs, for my own Part, Lan give nd other Res fn t hut 
this; That, as in Matters of Religion, Men dre b xt M 
that Perſuaſion, to which they are educated from their You b, whe» 
ther Jewiſh, Mahometun, or Raman Cutholeił; (for a Mabom#tart; or 
Few, ſtick as cloſe to, and believe, and depend as much upon the 

Vertainty of their Creeds, as the moſt 3 eciſely bead: ſtronß ay W 
flexible Fanatick, of either Whig, or ory. amongſt us) me re 
ſatisfy'd, that they ate a the right Way to Salvation, withodt erer 
examining further, altho' there are other Syſtems of Reli ion, ly 
ing before them, and open to their View, which, if ſeriouſly exit 
ned, would be found more conſonant and agreeable to both ReaſOn 

and Scripture: ſd in all Arts and Employments, particularly,” - 
that of the Art of the Sword; Theſe Maſters having been taught the 

Common Method keep cloſe to it, and never think either of improving 

it, or falling 7 5 better and ſaſer, but jag on in the old W pesfel 8 
and unſecure Road, from Maſter toprovo, and provided they get but a 
Livelyhood by it, trouble themſelves very little either about the Im- 
provement of the Art, or Safety oftheir Scholar's Per ſons > always 
except the more curious Maſters out of this Category, :: 

This I take to be the true Reaſon of their contiguing in theirs 
Rot, and not thore'ly examining the Importance and Ukfulich 'of -i9 © - 
very" conſidersble an Improvement in the Artof Defence, a8 d $6 

earneſtly offer'd to them by this Gentleman, iz fis Ne Merhodin + 
Behalf of which, I could ſay a great deal more, were not my Letter. 

- already too long ; but knowing you tò be not only a"great Lover of 
the Art, but alſo a very knowing and judicious Sword:man, I recom- 
mend the ferious Peruſal of the Book it ſelſ to you, With wWhieh lam 


xſuaded Jou til he very well atis ty d, If you judge theſe tew Oh 


feerrations may bescf Uſe ta the Publick, allow you to print them, 


and ſhall conclude with that very appoſite Sentence, which the Ad. 
thor has in his Title Page. Gladiatura, non ſolum ad Honoris, is, 
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